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Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed bythose who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
timself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 








LEADING TOPICS. 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus : for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Uhrist and his 
followers 180) years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on Eartu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
‘‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

oa me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works tnan these shall he do, because I go 

unto my Father.”--John 14: 12. 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.” —Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘s He will swallow up Deara in Victory.” Isaiah, 





GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Oo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business forsubsistence, 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 


The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 
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PUBLICATIONS, 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 

BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation f. rom 

the Annual Reports and other publications 

of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 

a summary view of their Religious and Social 

Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART I.—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 

members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 

ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 

bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 

ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 

Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 

N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 

Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 

tion of morality and prosperity. 

PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. ; 

Cuarrer II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarter IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, c. 

Cuaprer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART II.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism or Curistenpom. ConstiruTionaL Curis- 
gianity. Tur Brsie on MarriaGe. Pavr’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ApULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III —Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN, A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Churen: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyves. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al} 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 











Postage of Books.---Bible Communism, 3 
cts. prepaid ; The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts, 
if not prepaid. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Thérefore reli- 
gion ought to Jay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing toinstitute a Daily Reli- 








gious Press. 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 


Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. Jd. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 
NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
-1PPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 
PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 

Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwnear Fiowr, in 
sacks—-Inp1ian Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases, Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Dealers, also, in SEWING and SADDLERS’ SILK; 
of the best American manufacture. Merchants 
supplied. 

I#®- Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. ¥., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 

- on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 

EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 

CIRN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usnal prices. 

Tuerr Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 


BAKER & HALL, Millers. 
Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


~ 


WM. R. INSLEE & CO. 
MACHINISTS, 


HEDENBERG BUILDINGS, NEWARK, N. J. 











W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, 
(for copper-plate and letter-press printing,) Jewel- 
er’s Tools, Machinists’ Lathes, &c., &c. ; and are 
prepared to execute orders for machinery gene rally 


WM. R. INSLEE, ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


n~ 





va ataatatate 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE; 
NO. 438 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 





The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally. They will attend to the 
orders of friends abroad with pleasure, and can make 
quick returns of work, by means of the various Ex- 
press lines centering in New York, to any part of 
the country. 

&e Office No. 48 Willow Place, near State-stree 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 





Central Business Agency. 


Georce CraGin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. His acquaintance in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorcet Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





RAVELING BAGS of convenient styles, thorough- 
ly made of Carpeting and Enameled Cloth, Ladies’ 
Satchels, &c., manufactured and for sale at the Com- 





mune 43 Willow Place. 





From Chambers’ Information for the People, 
Authenticity of the Scriptures. 

With respect to the authenticity of both the 
Old and New Testament books, as generally 
received, we of course look to the estimation in 
which they were respectively held by those 
with whom they had been deposited, and who 
unquestionably possess the best evidences of 
their credibility. The Jews, as is well known, 
were most serupulous in preserving entire the 
works of their inspired writers, “al of prevent- 
ing the intrusion of literal errors into the cop- 
ies which were from time to time transcribed. 
Of the fidelity of the original text, there can- 
not, we think, be any reasonable doubt, and 
although there are what are called various read- 
ings, these are of an exceedingly unimportant 
character. Referring to this subject, it is said 
by the learned Dr. Adam Clark, ‘that all the 
omissions of the ancient manuscript, put to- 
gether, would not countenance the omission of 
any essential doctrine of the gospel, relative 
to faith or morals; and all the additions coun- 
tenanced by the whole mass ef manuscripts 
already collated, do not introduce a single point 
essential either to faith or morals, beyond what 
may be founc in the Complutensian or Elzevir 
editions.” Among other means adopted by the 
Jews to preserve the integrity of the Scriptures, 
was that of noting and recording the exact 
number of words, verses, points and accents, 
in each book. The duty of doing so was the 
province of the Jewish doctors or learned men, 
walled Masorites. By these acute grammari- 
ans, all the verses of each book and of each 
section were numbered, and the amount placed 
at the end of each in numeral letters, or in 
some symbolical word formed out of them; the 
middle verse of each book was also marked, 
and even the very letters were numbered ; 
and all this was done to preserve the text from 
any alteration, by either fraud. or negligence. 
For instance, Bereshith, or Genesis, is marked 
as containing 1534 verses, and the middle one 
is at—* And by thy sword thou shalt live.* 
(27: 40.) The lines are 4395; its columns 
are 43, and its chapters 50. The number of 
its words is 27,713, and its letters, are 78,100. 
The Masoritic notes, or Masorah, as the work 
is called, contain also observations on the words 
and letters of the verses; for instanee, how 
many verses end with the letter samech ; how 
many there are in which the same word is re- 
peated twice or thrice; and other remarks of 
a similar nature. 

It seems now generally agreed upon that 
the Masorites of Tiberias during the fourth 
century of the Christian era, were the inven- 
tors of the system of the vowel-points and ac- 
cents in the Hebrew Bible ; and although they 
multiplied them very unnecessarily, it must be 
allowed that they were un improvement of 
considerable importance. From the points we 
learn how the text was read in their time, as 
we know they were guided in affixing them by 
the mode of reading them which then prevuiled, 
and which they supposed to have been tradi- 
tionally conveyed down from the sacred writ- 
ers. 

The respect which the Jews have uniformly 
paid to the sacred books, has been almost allied 
to superstitiun. They are directed to be writ- 
ten upon parchment, made from the skin of a 
clean animal, and to be tied together with 
strings of a similar substance, or sewn with 
goat’s hair which has been spun and prepared 
by a Jewess. It must-be likewise a Jew that 
writes the Law, and they are extremely diligent 
and exact in it, because the least fault profanes 
the book. Every skin of parchment is to con- 
tain a certain number of columns, which are 
to be of a precise length and breadth, and 
to contain a certain number of words. They 
are to be written with the purest ink, and no 
word is to be written from. memory; it must 
be first orally pronounced by the copyist. The 
name of God is directed to be written with the 
utmost attention and devotion, and the trans- 
criber is to wash his pen before he inscribes it 
on the parchment. 'f there should chance 
be a word with either adeficient or a redun- 
dant letter, or should any of the proasie part 
of the Old Testament be written as verse, or 
vice versa, the manuscript is vitiated. No He- 
brew manuscript with any illumination is, on 
any account, admitted into a synagogue, al- 
though private individuals are permitted to 
have them ornamented for their own use ; but 
in the illustrations, the resemblance of any ani- 
mal denounced by the Jews as unclean cannot 
be admitted. Among the modern Jews, the 
book of Esther, in particular, is frequently 
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decorated with rude figures of various kinds ; 
but with respect to this book, it must be ob- 
served that, owing to its wanting the sacred 
name of (rod, it is not held in such repute for 
holiness as the other books are. The manu- 
scripts for private use may be either upon 
parchment, vellum, or paper, and of various 
sizes. 

With respect to the credibility, on general 
grounds, of the New Testament writers, and 
that the books are of that antiquity usually as- 
signed to them, there cannot be any reasonable 
doubt ; in other words, the writers wrote the 
books in perfect good faith, believing that what 
they penned was true, and the very books are 
those now before us in the New Testament.— 
On these points, an able divine remarks :—It 
must be esteemed a strong circumstance in fa- 
vour of the antiquity of the New Testament, 
that on a subject in which the chances of de- 
tection are so numerons, and where we can 
scarcely advauce a single step in the narrative 
without the possibility of betraying our time by 
some mistaken allusion, it stands distinguished 
from every later composition, in being able to 
bear the most minute and intimate comparison 
with the contemporary historians of that period. 
The argument derives great additional strength 
viewing the New Testament, not as one single 
performance, but as a collection of several per- 
formances. It is the work of no less than 
eight different authors, who wrote without any 
appearance of concert, who published in differ- 
ent parts of the word, aud whose writings pos- 
sess every evidence, both internal and external, 
of beirg independent productions. Had only 
one author exhibited the same minute accuracy 
of allusion, it would have been esteemed a 
very strong evidence of his antiquity. But 
when we see so many authors, exhibiting such 
a well-sustained and almost unexpected accu- 
racy through the whole of their varied and dis- 
tinct narratives, it seems difficult to avoid the 
conclusion, that they were either the eye-wit- 
nesses of their own history, or lived about the 
period of its accomplishment.”’ 





From The Niagara Democrat. 
The Ebenezers 

It has lately been announced that this singu- 
lar and yet permanently successful community 
are desirous of breaking up their establishment 
in order to remove to some of the new States 
or Territories at the West, where they can ob- 
tain a larger domain ! and perhaps with the ad- 
ditional motive of becoming more isolated than 
they can be in their present location. It is 
stated that they have been offered $5,500,000 
for their property, which is $500,000 short of 
their asking price. 

Their domain is eight miles from the City of 
Buffalo, on the Old Seneca Reservation. The 
agents of the Society purchased about 6,000 
acres of land of the Ogden Company soon af- 
ter the Gillett Treaty, in 1842; and about 3, 
000 have been added by subsequent purchases. 
A large portion of it is very large fields more 
thoroughly cultivated than any lands in West- 
ern New York ; indeed, it is almost garden, 
instead of field cultivation. Their farm build- 
ings, especially their immense barns, are speci- 
mens of convenience and capacity, in all their 
appointment, which we have never seen ex- 
celled in this elass of buildings. 

They reside priacipally in three separate vil- 
lages, that have a quiet rural aspect; the 
buildings, of brick ‘il wood, plainly but sub- 
stantially constructed. There is valuable wa- 
ter-power upon the streams we have named, 
which they have improved by the erection of 
saw-mills, woolen and cotton manufacturies 
and for other manufacturing purposes. The 
excel in wovlen manufactures, broadcloths, 
cassimeres, and flannels, especially; and 
they have among them some superiur art- 
ists. They have large flocks and herds; 
and what is singular in this country, their sheep 
are under the care of shepherds. Order, sys- 
tem, neatness, characterize their wide domain 
throughout. Work, work, work, is the order 
of the day with them—industry as steady as the 
movements in a tread-mill : and in their work- 
ing ranks, without much distinction of sex, in 
field and forest, gardens, manufactories and 
mechanic shops, are embraced all ages, from 
seven years and upward. The population is 
now about 2,000. 

It is a communist, or common-property asso- 
ciation, of a distinct religious type ; Protestant, 
but what kind of Protestants we are unable 
to state. Whatever their faith is, they are 
extremely devout; and as we should judge, 
sincere, and even severe, in their religious 
observances. They ‘‘ marry and are given in 
marriage ;”’ but what will be regarded as most 
extraordinary, they are practical Malthusians 
when the economy of their organization de- 
mands it. We have becn told that when they 
contemplated emigration to this country, in 
view of their then condition, and what they 


Yj}broken place, but the projecting parts of the 


concluded there should be no increase of their 


years; and the regulation was strictly observed. 
But a glance at the flocks of ‘ juveniles” in 
their community now, would be evidence that 
to ‘multiply and replenish the earth’? was a 
part of their religious creed. 

The organization had its rise in Germany, 
on the banks of the Rhine, and has existed 
nearly an hundred years. They have an elect- 
ive board of Governors, or elders——thirty in 
number—upon whom devolve all the legislation 
of the community; but they appoint a single 
executive officer, upon whom devolves the en- 
tire superintendence of their varied enterprises. 
In addition to their other enterprises, they are 
becoming large money lenders. We know 
little of the details of the internal policy of 
these very successful and flourishing commun- 
ists, beyond the fact that it is entirely volunta- 
ry ; a member of the community is at any time 
at liberty to withdraw from it, and to draw out 
of the common funds all he has contributed, 
and its proportionate increase. 

Our readers who are familiar with their Bibles 
-—-as we are to presume they all arc—will 
readily infer what is the scriptural derivation of 
the name ‘‘ Ebenezers.”’ 

THE CIRCULAR. 
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The Steamer Arctic. ; 

New York city was startled yesterday morn- 
ing by the intelhgence that the stezmship Arctic, 
when about 40 miles distant from Cape Race, 
Newfvundland, had core into collision in a dense 
fog, with a steam-propeller, by which a large hole 
was stove in her bow, causing her to fill and sink, 
carrying down with her a large majority of the 
400 persons she contained. The event caused a 
greater excitement and was more deeply felt 
throughout the city than any thing that has oc- 
curred before for years. The different places 
where information could be obtained were 
thronged with inquirers. Flags were displayed 
at half mast, courts adjourned, and other similar 
indications of the feeling it produced was mani- 
fested. What added interest tothe event, and 
gave ita more striking character, was the fact 
that among the number of the lost were the wife, 
daughter and sen of the principal proprietor, Mr, 
E. K. Collins, and a son, with his wife and child, 
two daughters anda son-in-law, of Mr. James 
Brown, another of the proprietors. The son-in- 
law of Mr. Brown was Mr. J.T. Allen of the 
firm of Stillman, Allen, & Co., who have ac- 
quired a great reputation as engine builders, and 
who built those of the Arctic. Besides these 
there were a number of distinguished personages 
from both the city and various parts of the coun- 
try, and also a French nobleman of high rank. 
As our readers may be interested to know some 
of the particulars, we will give the principal facts, 
as we are able to gather them from the accounts 
of the survivors. 
It was supposed at the time of the accident 
that the propeller was most injured, and a boat 
was immediately sent to its assistance, but it 
was soon discovered that the bow of the propeller 
had broken off and was left sticking fast in the 
side of the Arctic, and the vessel was fast filling 
with water. Efforts were immediately made to 
stop the influx of water by passing sails over the 


broken bow rendered this impossible. Attempts 
were then made to fill up the hole with pillows 
mattrasses and similar materials, but this, too: 
proved ineffectual. The ship was then headed to 
land, and the pumps vigorously worked, but after 
running awhile, the water put out the fires and the 
engines stopped. Two or three boats were lowered, 
and taken possession of by the sailors and fire 
men. One in which the Captain placed some wo- 
men and children, broke loose at one end in the 
act of lowering, and precipitated them all into the 
water. As a final resort, a raft was attempted to 
be made of the ship’s spars and water casks, and 
her last buat lowered without oars, but attached to 
the ship with a rope, to aid in the attempt.’ Be- 
fore this was near completed, however, the people 
on the ship precipitated themselves on to it in 
crowds. The boat was cut loose, crowded full, 
and the ship soon after sunk. This boat was picked 
up the next day in the afternoon, by the bark 
Huron, with thirty persons on board, two of the 
other boats containing together forty-five persons, 
reached land, making in all seventy-seven persons 
that are thus far known to be saved. Seventy- 
five persons got on to the raft before the vessel 


population by births, for a given number of 


with the exception of one man, who was rescued 
the next day by the Huron. The three other 
boats are yet to beheard from. It is a noticeable 
fact that the sailors and firemen, those who were 
best qualified to act in the emergency, deserted 
the ship as soon as it was ascertained she could 
not be saved, and thus left the passengers to 
their fate. 

The event, painful as it is, is yet one which the 
humbled heart will ascribe to God's goodness and 
truth, and be satisfied with. And in respect to the 
causes of the disaster, there is perhaps no partic- 
ular occasion for censure in detai!. We can con- 
ceive however, how in a right spirit the fatal 
accident might probably have been avoided, and 
even that in the occurrence of such an event a 
greater portion if not all of the lives might have 
been saved. Inatrue spirit no one would have 
run a steamer at so great a speed during sucha 
dense fog as prevailed at the time, but would have 
proceeded slowly and cautiously, thus avoiding 
the danger of collision ; and in the case of such an 
accident as that which occurred, faith in God 
would have given to all self-possession, and led 
them to act in harmony and subordination, thus 
enabling the construction of rafts and providing of 
other means of safety to be carried on efficiently 
during the fuur hours in which the steamer was 
afloat, so that most if not al! could have been 
saved. 

P.S.—The propeller, about which there has 
been much speculation, and which was supposed 
to be lost with a large number of passengers, an 
evening paper states has arrived at St. Johns, New- 
foundland. She was the French Screw Steamer 
Vesta and lost thirteen passengers by the collis- 
ion. She picked up thirty-one ofthe Arctic ’s pas- 
sengers and crew. 





Communism an Emancipator. 

One of the most obvious and beneficial results 
of Communism is, that it restores men to their 
true dignity of position in respect to property. 
While giving a more thorough and satisfactory 
use of property than can be enjoyed in any other 
mode of life, it at the same time sets men free 
from its obstructing claims. In the ordinary 
course of things, property. instead of making its 
possessors free, tends to chain them up. A young 
man starting in life with nothing but health and 
hope is comparatively free to move: but let him 
go on and build himself a fortune, as it is called, 
and every year, though adding tu his fancied pow- 
er, is really curtailing his original independence ; 
and in the end he succeeds in walling himself in 
with property surroundings, building his own 
prison as it were, and becoming a fixity attached 
to stocks, markets, merchandise and real estate, 
Such is the natural working of property under 
selfish conditions. Uow many people are in a 
situation where they can never stir again, but must 
live and die just as they stand, because they have 
got so much property! If a rich person is called 
upon to move.—to change his residence suddenly 
or any thing of that kind, there are a thousand 
things in the way, and the larger his property, the 
worse the difficulty. He has first to find a mark- 
et for his real estate, for his ships and merchan- 
dise ; his interest in this that ana the other cor- 
poration must be disposed of; his furniture that 
he has been accumulating with great care and ex- 
pense is on his hands: in short it seems totally 
impossible for him to ‘ puli up stakes’ and leave 
his present locality. (By the way that expres- 
sion about ‘pulling up stakes’ refers to an Arab 
facility of tent-moving that has little resemblance 
to our furniture-loving, brick-and-mortar style of 
habitation.) No matter what the consideration 
is, @ man must attend to his property if he dies 
for it; and undoubtedly multitudes do die con- 
tinually, in consequence of being chained down 
and made immovable by their posesssions. 


Now we consider that freedum of movement— 
unlimited choice of locomotion, is not only an ‘in- 
alienable right’ involved in the ‘ pursuit of happi- 
ness,’ but is one of the most express attributes 
and qualities of manhood. Nothing is more de- 
grading, we imagine to human dignity, than to so 
come under the weight of mere things as not to 
be able to move freely, at will, and especially at 
the call of inspiration in the service of God. A 
man might about as well be turned into wood and 
stone himself,as to be reduced to fixed servi- 
tude to these things in houses and wares. But 
such toa great degree is one of the cffects of 
owning large property in the world as it is. 
Communism, and that a'one, as a system of so- 
ciety, provides for a different result. As said 
above, it reserves to men the use of things, but 


it discharges them from the bondage of ownership 
The organization of society in Communism 1s such, 
that property will be cared for by a common in- 
terest, so that a man, because he happens to be 
the present occupant of things is not thereby con- 
demned to stand guard perpetually over them; but 
there is a chance of free movement and exchange 
of responsibility. A person moves from one Com- 
mune to another, without having even the Arab 
necessity of ‘pulling up stakes ;’ leaving at any 
time, he has the assurance of safety behind him, 
and before him preparation and welcome. 

Death pays no regard to property, but rides 
over its claims with perfect independence, obliging 
people to move at any moment without waiting 
for them to ‘sell out” or settle their affairs.— 
Christ assumes a similar potentiality, and it is by 
taking him in the place of death, conceding his 
full claims in this respect, that Communists are 
raised from servitude, into rightful command of 
their property surroundings. 








Arrival from Europe, 


The arrival of the steamship Union from Havre, 
furnishes four days later news from Europe. 

Nothing has transpired of note since the 
last advices. The main body of the allied forces 
Jan ed much nearer Sevastopol than was at first re- 
ported, and their heavy artillery it is expected 
will land still nearer. 

There are reports of further operations in the 
Baltic, but nothing authentic has yet been received. 

In Spain disturbances are daily looked for, but 
no outbreak has yet taken place. 

Further advices from China state that Canton 
is in a state of siege, its trade entirely suspended, 
and the city is sovn expected to fall into the hands 
of the insurgents. 








Matters of Mention. 

—Barnum has written a letter to the N. Y. 
Times claiming the honor of originating the idea 
of a National Baby Show, and giving notice that 
he will soon publish a programme of one to be 
held in his American Museum some time in No- 
vember. 

—The Congregationalists at the West are about 
founding a new Theological Seminary at Chicago. 
They offer to put it on a basis sufficiently liberal 
to admit of the co®peration of other Christian 
bodies, and propose to call it the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

—The present is the season of Agricultural 
State Fairs. We see notices of their being held 
in almost all the Northern and Western States. 

—A steamboat has been burned on the Missis- 
sippi river near Natches. Several persons are 
said to have perished in the flames. 

—A mammoth bridge is building across the 
St. Lawrence river at Montreal, nearly two miles 
in length. It is constructed of iron, and suppor- 
ted on large, solid stone piers, sixty feet above the 
level of the river. 

—Another person has been arrested in N. York 
for being concerned in fitting out a slaver, ‘some- 
time in December last. 


—An American citizen, while on his way with 
dispatches from the United States Legation at 
Mexico to the U. S. Consul at Acapulco, has been 
arrested lately by the Mexican government troops, 
and with his whole party, among whom were some 
ladies, has been closely imprisoned. 


—The Boston Transcript has the following 
paragraph, addressed to the curious in genealogy : 
“If you have no distinct idea of your ancestors 
their habits, principles and occupations, get nom- 
inated for some prominent office, and the oppo- 
sition ‘prints will give you your genealogy to the 
furthest remove. They will tell you what your 
great grandfathor preferred for dinner.” 


—Mr. Custis, (says the Home Journal) inform- 
ed the late lamented and estimable Major Noah, 
a short time previous to his decease, that during 
the period of the Revolution, “ every Jew in the 
United States was a Whig.” 


—The penalty of manslaughter in the second 
degree, of which Dr. Graham was found guilty, 
is imprisonment in the State Prison for a term of 
not less than four nor more than seven years. 
His coun sel gave notice of their intention to ask 
leave to present a bill of exceptions. 


—The N. Y. Times has a notice of the Tenth 
Annual Convention of the Grand-daughters of 
Temperance, a secret Order of females having for 
its object the spread of temperance and benevo- 
lence. We notice among its list of officers such 
appellations as Grand Presiding Sister, Grand 











must encounter in fixing a new home, they 


sunk, but they all disappeared the same evening 


by merging private ownership in common unity. 


Associate, Grand Scribe, and Grand Treasurer. 
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Io We acknowleége the receipt of a barrel 
of delicious Pears from our friend G. W. R., of 
Baldwinsville, N.Y. The printing fratermty and 
sorority (to coina word) unite in their thanks. 








A New Bible Version. 

A strong movement is in progress among the 
Baptists for a new version of the Bible. The 
American Bible Union, organized in 1850 to pro- 
mote this object, has lately held its annual session 
in New-York, and gathered new energy for the 
work. The Society during the past year has re- 
ceived and expended 40,000 dollars towards a new 
translation, and the circulation of the most cor- 
rect versions in different languages. Besides the 
special changes in favor of the Baptists’. doctrine 
of immersion, it proposes in the new translation 
to conform the whole language of the Bible to the 
modern style. Obsolete words and phrases are 
to be changed for those having the same meaning, 
now in use. The Bible is to read, in short, as it 
would if translated now for the first time into the 
English tongue. So faras we can judge there isa 
good deal of letter-worship, and some sectarianism 
in this movement ; but we have no superstition in 
favor of King James’s version that would make 
us reject any real improvement. Where Paul is 
made to say, ‘ We took up our carriages and went 
up to Jerusalem,’ we have no objection to the al- 
teration, ‘ We took up our baggage,’ &c., as it is 
to be translated in the new version. But to say 
that ‘Joseph resolved to divorce [ Mary] secretly,’ 
instead of ‘he was minded to put her away privi- 
ly, which is one of the many verbal changes that 
we notice in a specimen sheet of the new revision 
is more nice than acceptable, to us. 





One cannot be in the city at such atime as 
this, when news like that of the Arctic disaster 
is having its first effect, without feeling the great 
surge of human emotion that is created. In one 
day, the news of the Arctic’s loss with all its ex- 
citing particulars is diffused through a population 
of several hundred thousand. The morning and 
evening papers put every one in possession of the 
details, and when as in this case the city is par- 
ticularly the sufferer, the sympathetic agitation 
is great. We havea sense of gloom and heart- 
sickness and bewildered thought, such as is not 
felt away from this focal centre. In the coun- 
try where there is no great concentration of num- 
bers, the sympathetic effect is much less, and the 
news is gradually diffused, with less of detail and 
nearness. 

For us to go out in the city such a day as yes- 
terday, when it is blank with evil tidings, is to 
realize the presence of the Day of Judgment. 
Vanity scems to be written on all the houses and 
their wares, on the dress and equipage the bustle 
and business of the crowded streets and side- 
walks. What is money at suchatime? A poor 
man on the Arctic offered £30,000 to be taken off 
on one of the boats when it was too late. Yet 
he was not a sinner above all others. Every rich 
man will certainly likewise perish who does not 
repent—perish in disgust at money. 





The truth that happiness and pleasure of all 
sorts, come by fellowship with other life, com- 
mends itself to our hearts. Who, ever really en- 
joyed anything alone? And who has not felt his 
little rivulets of heart-joys, swell into a copious 
stream, by the power of sympathy? The instinc- 
tive impulse of love, prompts it to communicate 
its happiness to all around ; and its pleasures are 
incomplete, if not reciprocally enjoyed. A poet 
thus expresses it : 

«* When the heart is full, the overflow 

Of pliss, by being shared, is sweeter still. 

The very flowers that in the May breeze shake, 
Bloom ont together ; and the blessed stars 

Of night, walk not the pathless heavens alone, 
But twinkle, though unseen, in blissful trine 


Of sympathetic light. All beauteous things 
Hold mystic fellowship !” 


The loving and sympathetic fellowship of the 
Father and Son, is the glory of heaven; and just 
80 fast as it gains possession of the hearts of men, 
by it the earth too will be glorified. Thus 
Christ’s prayer for his disciples, ‘that they all 
may be one; as thou Father art in me, and I in 
thee, that they all may be one in us,’ expresses 
the most unbounded love for them, and the most 
ardent desire for theic complete happiness. 
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A Parable for Faith. 

The fact of our union with Christ is 
most beautifully symbolized in ‘the para- 
ble of the vine. ‘I am the vine, ye are 
the branches.’ What can express a more 
vital union, than that which exists be- 
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tween a branch and its parent vine ?— 
The branch is an outgrowth of the same 
nature, and partakes of the same life-giv- 
ing sap that courses through the veins of 
the tree. The branch is dependent on 
the vine for nourishment and existence, 
and grows vigorous and fruitful in pro- 
portion to its unobstructed communica- 
tion with the vine. It can be said to 
have no name or glory of itself, but only 
as a branch of its parent vine. If the 
vine is good, so are the branches, and 
of every quality that belongs to the orig- 
inal stock we look for its representation 
in the smallest branch. 

As Christ has employed this simile to 
describe the believer’s union witk him, 
we are authorized to draw from it the 
abundant consolation it affords. We can, 
in all possible circumstances, believe and 
confess that we are branches of Christ 
the true vine. If so, then the fiery darts 
of the wicked one, the assaults of tempta- 
tion, or clouds of unbelief, can never sepa- 
rate our life from his. His justification 
still flows on, and though it may not fill 
our consciousness at all times, yet it is 
there in the core of our being. Our bod- 
ies are also members and recipients of the 
same all-healing power ; membership with 
Christ, includes all our interests ; and 
our bodies are blessed and strengthened, 
by extending to them the belief and con- 
fession of justification, as well as our 
souls. 

While we may thus always feel at rest 
respecting our union with Christ, yet that 
very fact makes room for the most active 
exercise of our own wills. To ‘abide in 
him,’ is enjoined upon us ; but to the ear 
of faith, the injunction is also a promise 
that we shall. Hence our willing, is on- 
ly codperating with the will of God. To 
find out how to do this successfully, is a 
lesson which the great husbandman is al- 
ways ready to teach us. If increasing 
fruitfulness is our desire, we may be sure 
that he is laboring for the same object. 
He bestows upon us from time to time, 
the skillful ‘purging’ which lops off ex- 
crescences and useless foliage, quickens 
circulation, and develops the fruit. Dur- 
ing this process, however trying to our 
patience and mortifying to carnal hopes, 
yet let us learn how to abide in the faith 
of our union with the * true vine.’ 


Oneida Commune. Cc. A. M. 





What I Know. 

After reading an article in a late Cir- 
cular, entitled ‘Feeding on Certainties,’ 
it appeared to demand some particular 
attention, and I set myself to examine 
what truth I could attest to, and with 
what intensity of feeling I could perceive 
truth. I send you the result of my in- 
quiries,—the great facts that 1 can lay 


hold of. 
I not only believe, but I know there is a 


God—I know that I have had commun- 
ion with him. Of the moral character of 
God, I know that he hates sin, for I have 
known his displeasure against it,—I know 
he gives his Holy Spirit to conyict of sin, 
that he gives repentance and remission 
of sin. I know that he careth for me, 
that he hears my prayers, and that he 
watches over me for my good, and gives 
me contentment with my lot. I know 
that he reconciled me to himself more 
than forty yearsago. That I entered in- 
to covenant with him, and that he rati- 
fied that covenant in many ways, especi- 








ally in bringing me to the knowledge of 


the way of salvation by Jesus Christ.— 

I know that the confession of Jesus 
Christ as a Savior from all evil, in not a 
vain thing. Though my knowledge of 
Christ and the way of salvation, at the 
time I speak of, was very limited, and 
there is room yet for continual increase, 
yet I know that I have followed on to 
know the Lord; and I can say with 
Paul, ‘Thanks be to God for his un- 
speakable gift, the unsearchable riches of 


Christ.’ P, N. 
Putney Commune. 





Rejoice in the Lord. 

Let the heart of them rejoice that 
seek the Lord. Ps. 105: 3. Let all those 
that put their trust in thee rejoice. Ps. 
5:11. Let the heavens rejoice, and let 
the earth be glad ; let the sea roar, and 
the fullness thereof ; let the field be joy- 
ful andall that is therein: then shall all 
the trees of the wood rejoice before the 
Lord, forhe cometh to judge the earth ; 
he shall judge the world with rightous- 
ness, and the people with his truth. Ps, 
96: 11—13. 

Rejoice in hope of the glory of God. 
Rom. 5; 2. We are the circumcision, 
which worship God in the spirit, and re- 
joice in Christ Jesus, and have no con- 
fidence in the flesh. Phil. 3; 3. A re- 
joicing spirit is evidently a spirit that 
pleases God, with which his children 
can make harmonious music. Angels 
join in the chcrus, saying, blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksgiving, and 
honor, and power, and might, be unto 
our God for ever and ever. Rev. 7: 15 

Putney Commune. ALL. 





Life in the West. 

Surely it is good and pleasant for us 
to recall the incidents of our past life, 
with a view to trace the kind protecting 
care of our Father in heaven; and when 
we record the evidences of his loving 
kindness, and tender mercy, it is good to 
bear in mind that every act of the kind 
is a confession of Christ, and will serve 
to strengthen our devotion to the inter- 
ests of his kingdom. I have yet in mem 
ory some interesting facts in connection 
with my life at the West, which I take 
pleasure in recording ; because they con- 
vey a wholesome criticism, direct from 
the Good Spirit, putting to blush the 
enervating timidity of one who was raised 
in an eastern city, and was wholly unac- 
quainted with the hardships attendant 
on out-door occupation in a wild coun- 
try. 

In my daily walks to and from my 
school-house, which was situated nearly 
a half-mile from my place of residence, 
I was frequently favored with the com- 
pany of pupils; and their native prattle 
was wont to beguile the way. One 
was a girl who had lived about thirteen 
years in the wilds of Missouri. She had 
become accustomed to clambering over 
precipitate rocks,—runing down ve 
hills, and crossing deep creeks on h6gs 
which were laid prostrate by the driving 
tempest. As I walked with her to my 
cabin school-house, she would sometimes 
entertain me with the histery of her 
travels through the woods, or timber as 
she termed it. Such things excited her 
deepest interest, being the extent of her 
experience as a traveler. On one occa- 
sion of the kind she pvinted out the very 
spot by the main road where she had 
bounded over a hizh rail fence when she 
was just on the point of being attacked 
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by a maddened animal, whose terrible bel- 
lowing was echoed, and reéchoed through 
the forest. She had seen him in the dis- 
tance madly pawing and kicking up the 
dust in her pathway, yet she went forward 
and now repeated to me her thoughts on 
that occasion as follows: ‘I said to my- 
self, I will keep on my way to school, I 
will not be driver. back by that ugly an- 
imal, if I die.’ I believe she spoke the 
truth, for what I observed in her was tru- 
ly characteristic of that kind of fearless- 
ness, 

There were two ways which led to the 
school-house ; one on the road usually 
traveled, the other by a narrow footpath 
winding through a dense thicket, and then 
opening on to a beautiful prarie which 
was covered with a variety of wild flowers, 
with colors as varied as the rainbow.— 
Although this winding way lengthened 
the journey considerably, yet to me it was 
new, and I expressed a decided preference 
for the pathway through the woodland, 
Its shade, its stillness, and the music of 
the birds, were all agreeable to my taste ; 
and beside, there I could closely scan the 
varieties peculiar to our beautiful Ameri- 
can forest trees, which are so noted and 
so much admired in other countries, 

‘I advise you to go on the wagon-road,’ 
replied the lady of the house, ‘ because 
snakes are much more common out in the 
timber, than on the highway.’ 

Her counsel was also approved by the 
family, and my native timidity was 
aroused, Antipathy to snakes is so com- 
mon, and appears to be so natural to the 
human family, that we are ever prone to 
cherish the fear of the reptile, and to re- 
gard that fear as something belonging to 
us, of which it seems impossible to divest 
ourselves. Under its influence, I avoided 
the beautiful woodlands, otherwise so at- 
tractive, and pursued my daily monoton- 
ous walks on the sunny road, where I was 
sometimes annoyed by clouds of dust 
which were thrown up by the passing 
wagoners ; but the civil bow from persons 
who neyer waited for an introduction, 
and the cheerful ‘how do you do ma’am,’ 
came to me so benignly, that it seemed 
to bring with it a kind of reconciled feel- 
mg, and the dust was passed over in 
cheerfulness. 

The little fearless Miss of thirteen was 
often my companion on the road. One 
day in the centre of the walk toward 
which we were hastening, we espied an 
object curled up, and in an instant the 
girl exclaimed, ‘a snake! a snake!’ My 
untutored eye would not as readily have 
detected the reptile, as did hers, A- 
nearer approach convinced me that her 
decision was correct. I immediately turn- 
ed about, bidding the girl follow me, and 
ran toward home as fast as my feet would 
carry me. I had not proceeded far, when 
she came running up to me, eager to give 
a description of her encounter with che an- 
imal. ‘It was a large gray striped snake 
ma’am,’ she said, ‘and I went up near to 
him, and I aimed a rock at his head.— 
He lifted himself up from the ground, 
and hissed at me,—an ugly thing! then 
I got a good chance to take aim, and I 
hit his head. First, he curled himself up 
in a heap, then, all of a sudden, I saw him 
stretched out on the grass by the road- 
side, and then he crawled into a hole in 
the ground.’ 

‘Oh! Maria,’ I exclaimed, ‘ how could 
you endure to stay and battle that big 
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snake ?’ ‘Why not ma’am,’ she replied 
laughing heartily,—‘ Oh ! it was real good 
fun ;—I was not afraid, snakes won’t hurt 
me.’ My veneration had often been ex- 
cited by the fearless spirits of those who 
were aiming to reform the world ; on this 
small occasion I felt that fear is as dead- 
ening in its physical effects, as the ab- 
sence of moral courage is debasing to the 
mental powers. I then was induced to 
put in contrast the courage of the pupil 
with the timidity of her teacher, and I 
felt belittled, because it produced on my 
mind a conviction that the timid feelings 
by which in that region, I had found my- 
self overcome, had proceeded from a faith- 
less distrust of my Creator ; but I felt in 
my heart a degree ot thankfulaess to- 
ward that Great Teacher, who had thus 
yiven a simple lesson of courage, and to 
me it was a lesson of faith. 

After this incident, even when alone, 
I frequently took the lengthened way 
through the winding foot-path in the 
woodlands, and sometimes waded fear- 
lessly through a small creek where I 
could see the young snakes crawling 
among the stones on its borders, 

Since that time I have been favored 
with the kind of instruction in faith 
principles, which is peculiar to the school 
of Christ. I now see more clearly than 
ever, that the stranger who was alone in 
a strange land, was an object of her 
heavenly Father’s care, and that he had 
commissioned the native child of the 
wild woods to lend her aid, to arm her 
with becoming fortitude. Her fearless 
spirit was extended in mercy, to en- 
shroud my being, to inspire me with a 
kind of courage which I had never learned 
to exercise. 

The Prince of Peace has established 
his kingdom on earth. He rules in the 
hearts of men, and the child-like spirit 
which he has so forcibly recommended, 
will inspire the belief that evil spirits 
cannot hurt us. We do not lean on our 
own arm of flesh, or rely for protection 
on human skill, yet God has given us the 
will and ability to assist each other, and 
while we can love with a pure heart fer- 
vently, and are free to give expression to 
that love—evil spirits cannot harm us. 
We are sailing on the ocean of life with 
a feeling sense of protection. The wind 
and the waves may roar, and the hearts 
ef men may fail them for dread, but we 
will not fear, for we know that ‘ our fa- 
ther is at the helm.’ Who is he that can 
harm us if we are followers of that which 
8 good ?’ A. P. ©. 

Oneida Commune. 





Alexandria, Va., Oct. 10, 1854. 
WRIENDS OF TRUTH: 

I requested you to forward my paper 
to Alexandria, D, C., and on my arrival 
{ welcomed the happy visitor, it being 
meat ina land of drought and slavery. 
£ expected to have remained in this city 
during the winter, but through the order 
ef Divine providence I expect now to 
return North on the 16th of this month, 
‘after which you will please direct my 
paper to N. Norwich, Chenango Co., New 
York. 

Iam happy in reading the Circular. 
{t speaks the oracles of truth. By the 
aid of the spirit it conveys spiritual ideas. 
God’s spirit will dwell in the humble and 
‘ontrite heart, revealing to it the true 
‘wpiritual meaning of his word, and who 
should know but God the author of it ? 
Does not my heart rejoice when I by an 
eye of faith, behold Christ on the throne 
ef his glory, ruling nations, having all 
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power in heaven and on earth, and hasten- 
ing that happy period when all shall be 
gathered in one ? May all praise be given 
to him who hath power on earth to for- 
give sins and to cleanse from all unright- 
eousness, and who hath wrought a full 
and complete salvation. Death does no’ 
purify the spirit, but the blood of Jesus 
Christ does ; then who will not prefer to 
live by feeding on eternal life, as branches 
of the vine being children near and dear, 
heirs of Jesus Christ, joined by his holy 
Spirit, it being the inexhaustible treasure 
of life, free for all who diligently seek 
for it. 8. C. 





A lady comes to our door from time to time and 
hands us in two or three tracts. She is probabiy 
the agent of some benevolent society in the city, 
employed to call at every house in a certain dis- 
trict and leave these unspoken sermons. We 
found ourselves edified by the simplicity and good 
savor of one of the tracts recently left in this 
way, and will publish it. It is a good reminder 
of the spirit of the old revivals. 

The First Prayer in the Family. 


Ins , about twenty-five years ago, lived 
the father of an interesting family, who, by a 
blessing on his well-directed endeavors, had be- 
come one of the most prosperous of the enter- 
prising yeomanry of New England. He was a 
man of public spirit, supporting the institutions 
of learning and religion; presenting himself with 
his numerous family regularly in the house of 
God ; a good citizen, and with no stain upon his 
reputation ; but the prospects of himself and fami- 
ly for eternity, he did not consider. 

When he was a little more than fifty, finding 
that his neighbors were much interested in reli- 
gious meetings then held, he one evening was _ in- 
duced to attend. “ Pray without crasing.” was 
the subject of discourse; and after showing its 
reasonableness, and the encouragements to the 
duty, the preacher in a strain of earnest remon- 
strance, said, ‘‘ There is an impenitent sinner here 
to night. I will describe hin. He arose in the’ 
morning and did not pray. He has asked no 
blessing for his own soul, or for his friends, to- 
day. He has come to this meeting, but he has 
not prayed that it might be blessed to his own 
soul. Or, if he should ever become a good man, 
the first record respecting him would be, ‘ Be- 
hold. he prayeth.” 

Plain, unadorned, as were the matter and 
manner of the speaker, they deeply affected this 
man. He thought himself singled out, and that 
every word was for him, His prayerless hfe 
troubled him. Why he had lived so, when 
the Bible was so plain on the subject, and the 
duty so reasonable, and the way so easy, he could 
not tell. He at once determined to try. Before 
he reached his home, though the earth was cov- 
ered with snow, and the wind blowing, he knelt 
in a retired place, and attemped to call upon God 
for mercy. 

It was new and _ strange business for him to 
pray. The attempt taught him useful lessons 
respecting the condition of his heart. He found 
there were evils there which he had never im- 
agined. More than once previous to reaching 
home, he attempted to ask pardon for his past life, 
and help for time to come. But there seemed 
to bea wall of sin between him and his Maker.— 
For some days he tried to make himself better, 
and learn to pray ; but like Bunyan’s pilgrim in 
the slough of Despund, the more he struggled the 
deeper he sunk. 

After various expedients in reading, in fasting 
and trying to pray, he at length came to the con- 
clusion that it was to late for him—that he had 
sinned beyond the limit of mercy. With this 
impression, he went one day into his barn, and 
engaged in his work, with his mind very much 
dejected. He was threshing wheat, and meditat- 
ing upon his lost condition, his wasted years, his 
having cast off the fear of God, and restrained 
prayer. He thought that he was having all his 
good things in this life. While he in heaviness, 
was thus reflecting upon his sins, the text, “ My 
son, give me-thine heart,” occurred to him. Can 
it be that God makes such a requisition as this ? 
He knows what a heart [ have, how hard, how 
polluted, how unfit for life, or for death, and yet 
he say's, ‘Give me thine heart.” What can he 
want of my heart ? He wants it to make it good, 
to create it anew, to wash it in the blood of 
Christ, and make it a temple meet for the resi- 
dence of his Spirit. “I dropped my flail,” said 
he, “and prostrating myself upon the straw, I 
said, O, Lord, if thou canst accept of such a heart 
as mine, here it is. Igive myself, just as lam, a 
poor vile sinner.” 

So wonderful did the plan of salvation now 
appear to him, so new, 80 suited to the condition 
of the lost, that it seemed to him he had spent 
all his life in the dark, and he was affected to 
tears that nobody had ever explained to him the 
way of salvation. But even after this, some days 
passed before he informed his wife and children 
of any change in his feelings. 

It was very soon impressed upon his mind, that 
he must pray in his family. Here was a great 
struggle. His children were now from twelve to 
twenty years of age, and the older ones much 
better educated than himself. They had been 
abroad to the best schools, while from his neg- 
lected vouth, his mind was but little cultivated. 








He was naturally diffident, and the tempter now 


made violent assaults upon that. amiable trait in 
his character, His children conversed respecting 
grammar and rhetoric, and the elegances of refined 
conversation with occasional criticisms upon the 
language and pronunciation in common use. How 
could he pray before them ? 

Many days passed, and his mental agony in- 
creased. At times duty seemed plain, and then 
again his want of qualifications seemed more plain. 
He resolved that he would commence family 
prayer on a given day. The period arrived. but 
company was present, and his plans were defeated. 
It was then postponed to another, but difficulties 
only increased. These conflicts were, to this time, 
shut up in his own bosom, he had not disclosed 
them even to his wife. From reason and reve- 
lation it seemed plainly his duty to pray with 
his family, and he had fearful apprehensions lest 
his should be found among the “ families that called 
not on His name.” 

One Sabbath, he was determined that he would 
make a beginning. He thought it would be a 
good time, and endeavored to store his mind with 
expressions and passages of Scripture, and peti- 
tions he heard in the sanctuary, and hoped that 
he might succeed. The evening was passing 
away, his children one after arother retired, and 
he and his wife were left together. Then for the 
first time, he disclosed to her the trial which agi- 
tated his bosom. He proposed to pray with her. 
He arose, took his position by his chair, and said, 
“Qur father which art in heaven.” It was the 
first exclamation that ever fell from his lips, as a 
sucial address to the object of worship. He re- 
peated it again. Not another word did he say. 
He still stood in the attitude of devotion; it 
seemed to him as though his mind went out— 
such a darkness came over him. He burst into 
a flood of tears and sat down. His wife wept 
with him. It was amoment of torturing anguish. 
His wife retired, and he took the Bible. In his 
reading he came to this passage, “ But thou when 
thou prayest enter into thy closet, and when thou 
hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is 
in secret ; and thy Father which seeth in secret, 
shall reward thee openly.” The thought occur- 
red to him, that he must pray in secret for aid to 
pray in his family. This was the meaning of 
“reward thee openly.” He had been reading and 
meditating, and seeking qualifications to lead his 
family devotions, but he had not made it a 
subject of special prayer in his closet, that he 
might be enabled to pray in his family. 

He knelt at once, and spread before “his Fath- 
er who sees in secret,’’? his desires. The dark 
clouds seemed to break away. God could help 
him, though so weak in himself. The next morn- 
ing, before engaging in any other service, he 
hastened to his closet and earnestly plead for aid 
in conducting his family devotions. He came 
from that retirement, and asked all his children 
to be assembled. He said first to his wife, “1 
have a confession to make to you—you have ney- 
er heard me pray. I have lived fifty years and 
have never prayed in my family.” Addressing 
his children, he said “* Will you forgive your fath- 
er for neglecting to pray with you. I am very 
guilty, for 1 ought to have prayed with you 
from your earliest infancy. God has required it, 
and it isa most reasonable duty. Will you for- 
give me?” He then took the Bible, and read the 
tifty-first Psalm. “Have mercy upon me, O God; 
according to the multitude of thy tender mercies, 
blot out my transgressions,” etc. He then said, 
“Let us pray to God, that he may forgive us.” 

In speaking of that hour, he said, “ Low delight- 
ful it seemed to come to God with my family. I 
could have prayed all day. I never loved my 
wife and children so well before. I thought of 
them as immortal beings. That they had souls 
seemed a new consideration to me; and from 
that moment. I had not only a new degree of hap- 
piness in my family, but a new and more interest- 
ing kind of enjoyment than ever before.” In re- 
lating this to, the writer, some years afterwards, 
he remarked “I have ever since, in my prayers 
in the closet, asked for help to pray in my fami- 
ly.’ 





A Contrast-eKrance and Eugland. 


Instances are numerous in the French ser- 
vice under Napoleon, of private soldiers having 
risen to the highest military rank. At this mo- 
ment we recollect four instances—Ney, Junot, 
Murat, and Bernadotte. The two last became 
Kings. In the English service, the only per- 
son who so rose, to our knowledge, was Sir John 
Elley, who became a General. ‘There are 
numerous cases, however, in which, when one 
ot Napoleon’s private soldiers or non-commis- 
soned officers eminently distinguished himself, 
promotion took place on the spot. In fact, 
as one of the French historians remarked, 
“under the Bourbons no gallantry or good 
conduct could raise a private soldier into an 
officer, unless he were a * gentleman’ by birth,” 
while every man in Napoleon’s army fought 
with a certain knowledge that he could carve 
his way with his bayonet or sword, and win the 
baton of a Field-Marshal. Indeed, we believe 
that ad/ of Napoleon’s Marshals did so rise. 

No such incentive to valor, no such reward 
for good conduct, can exist, in their present 
discipline, in the armies of England. Werea 
private soldier in the British Army to accom- 
plish a feat by which at once a victory could 
be won, the Generalissimo could do no more 
than raise him to the next rank of corporal! 
Nor, until Sir Cuartes J. Napier did it in 
his dispatches relative to the Indian War, was 





there mention made by any English Genera 





of any private soldier’s name, no matter Low 
distinguished his prowess. 

An English Lieutenant, named Nasmyth, 
threw himself into the citadel of Silistria, when 
lately invested by the Russians. He improved 
the artillery practice of the besieged, and he 
was foremost in that deadly sortie which caused 
the defeat of the Russians. 

His gallantry was so great, and his services 
so distinguished, that by express desire of the 
Sultan he was reported to Lord Raglan, Brit- 
ish commandant in Turkey, with a request that 
the English Government would signally honor 
him by promotion. This request was complied 
with, and after some delay, Lord Hardinge, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Horse Guards in 
London, has announced ‘* Her Majesty’s most 
gracious intention of promoting Licutenant 
Nasmyth to the rank of Major by brevet, after 
he shall have duly obtained the regimental rank 
of Captain.’? That is, if the valorous lieuten- 
ant has money to purchase a Captain’s com- 
mission, he will have the privilege of being 
called Major Nasmyth ; butif (as is most prob- 
able) he cannot purchase his step in the regi- 
ment, he must wait until he attain it by a sen- 
iority, after one or more death-vacancies.— 
Many years may elapse before this promotion 
shall oceur. In such a case, Napoleon would 
instantly have advanced the subaltern to the 
tank of Colonel. Old precedent, ’yclept “ the 
rules of the service,’’ prevents any positive re- 
ward being given, at once, to this brave soldier. 

A singular instance of the way in which “ the 
rules of the service” operate in England, merits 
publicity. In 1839, when the Anglo-Indian 
army were besieging the fortress of Ghuznee, 
it was deemed desirable to try and blow open 
the gates. Captain Thompson, a Scotchman, 
volunteered the perilous task of affixing the fu- 
see to the gates, and accomplished it under a 
sharp fire of musketry. He was fortunate, 
also, in escaping just in time to avoid being 
blown up as the gates were blown in. The 
army rushed in, captured Ghuznee, ( which 
led to the conclusion of the war,) and thus 
the gallantry of this officer was most impor- 
tant in its results. For this, he was made 
Major by brevet, but, becoming thereby ‘‘ un- 
attached,” actually had to quit the regiment to 
which he belonged. He came home in disgust, 
and did not return to India. 

In February, 1840, (about the time when 
the intelligence of Captain THompson’s bold 
exploit reached England,) Prince ALBERT 
arrived in London to marry Queen Vicroria. 
The Captain who commanded the Guard of 
Honor which escorted him from Rochester, (a 
distance of thirty miles,) was promoted to the 
rank of Major for that very remarkable achieve- 
ment! Thus, in England, the self-same re- 
ward for blowing up a fortress at the risk of 
one’s life, and for riding a few miles alongside 
the carriage of a Prince. Truly, as Sterne said 
nearly a century ago, ‘‘ They manage these 
things better in France.”—N. Y. Times. 





A Tovcuinc Incimenr.—The following 
touching incident is related as having oceurred 
at the last commencement of Rochester Uni- 
versity: ‘‘ One member of the graduating class, 
Mr. R. C. Fenn, of Rochester, is totally blind. 
When his theme was announced, President 
Anderson remarked to the audience that Mr. 
Fenn, at the close of his junior year, in per- 
forming some chemical experiments in private, 
lost his eye-sight entirely, from the effects of 
an explosion; but that, from unflagging energy, 
and by the aid of a devoted brother and at- 
tached class-mates, he had been able to com- 
plete the studies of the course with honor to 
himself and satisfaction to bis teachers. He 
was then led forward by his brother, while 
there was scarcely a tearless eye in all that 
vast assemblage of near two thousand souls.— 
His subject was ‘ The Lost Senses,’ the object 
of which was to demonstrate the proposition 
that blindness is preferable to deafness. It 
was discussed in an agreeable, able and ear- 
vest manner, after which Mr. Fenn retired 
amid the prolonged applause of the audience. 





An Italian actor in Paris, was gloomy and 
unhappy. He consulted a physician. His 
physician advised him to mingle in scenes of 
gaiety. ‘ Especially,’ said he, * go to the Ital- 
ian theatre, and if Carlina does not dispel your 
gloom, your case must be desperate indeed.’ 
‘ Alas! sir,’ replied the patient, ‘ I myself am 
Carlina.’ 





—The drouth of this summer covered a strip 
of country 300 miles wide, from Nova Scotia 
to New Mexico—of course, with favored spots 
here and there ; but in many places the green- 
est fields dried up so that they would burn like 
dry stubble ; and streams and springs disap- 
peared, and in many places have not yet re- 
covered. Water sold in Illinois for 25 cents a 
pail-full, in some of the dry places.— Tribune. 
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